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Course Listings 


ACCY 111 « Intermediate Acctg | 
142 < Intermediate Acctg II 
121. Cost Accounting 
1315 Surv Aud,Attest+Assr Tope 
171 . Federal Tax Procedures |! 


AlS 141 Account Info System Devel 


ANTH 1 — Intro to Biological Anth 
101. Cultural Diversity 
147 - Peoples of Southeast Asia 
166.. Rise of Religious Cults 


ART § Native American Art 
20A_ Beginning Drawing 
74 ~~ Beginning Jewelry 
97 Beginning Electronic Art 
133 Elementary Sch Art Education 


ASIA 140° Modern East Asian Cinema 
ASTR 6 Astronomica! Observtn Lab 
BIO ] Biodiver,Evolution+Ecol 


10. ~=—s Basic Biological Concepts 

é Intro Human Anatomy 

25 Human Anatomy+Physio | 

26 ~Human Anatomy+Physio |I 
39 Microbio-Allied Hith Students 
100 Intro to Scientific Analysis 

121 -Molecular Cell Biology 

13} systemic Physiotogy 

139 ~=General Microbiology 

184 General Genetics 


CHEM 6A _ intro General Chem 
20 Org Chem Lec-Brief Course 
25 Organic Chem Lab 
124 Organic Chem Lecture li 
125 Adv Organic Chem Lab 


COMS 100A Survey Communic Studies 
1Q0B Critical Analysis Message 
100C Intro Method Com Research 
114 ‘Communic+American Culture 
116 intercultural Communicatn 
118 Survey Public Relations 
123 . Writing Public Informatn 
142 FiimAs Communication 
145° Organization' Communicatn 
171 Survey Meth Comm Research 


CPE -64 intro To Logic Design 
185 Computer interfacing 
CRI 101 Intro Crim Just Rsch Meth 


102 Crime And Punishment 

Lit Womené&cCrim Just System 
112 Gangs & Threat Grps In Amer 
114 Sex Offenses & Offenders 

115 © Violence & Terrorism 

118. Drug Abuse & Criminal Benav 
121° Structure & Functn Amer Court 
123. Law Arrest, Search & Seizure 
130 Fundamentals of Corrections 
141 Police & Society 

160 . Justice & Public Safety Adm 
190 Contemp Issues Crim Just 


csc 8 intro to Internet Technologies 
10 Intro Programming Logic 
15 Program Concept+Method | 
20. Program Concept+Method Il 
28 Discrete Structures 
115 internet Security 
116 Cyber Forensics 


130 Data Structure+Algorithm Analy 134 


131 Computer Software Engr 
133 Obj-Oriented Cmptr Graph 
137 Computer Organization 
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ECON 1A __ Intro Macroeconomic Analy 
1B Intro Microeconomic Analy 
100A interm Macroecon Theory 
100B Interm Microecon Theory 
113. Economic History Of US 
135 Money+Banking 
140 . Quantitatve Econ Analysis 
145 . Econ Research Methods 
186 Sports Economics 
189 Economics at the Movies 
192 International Finance 


Data Analy. For Managers 


EGE 64 — Intro To Logic Design 
174 Intro lo Microprocessors 


ENGL 20 College Composition il 
30A__ intro To Creative Writing 
109W Writing for GWAR Placement 
109X Writing-intensive Workshop 
116B Childrens Lit Classics 
120A Advanced Composition 


ENGR 17 Intro Circuit Analysis 
30 Analytic Mechanics: Statics 
45 Engineering Materials 


> Computational Methods & Apps 
110 Anatytic Mechanic-Dynami 
112 Mechanics Of Materials 
115 Statistics For Engineers 
124 Thermodynamics 
132 - Fluid Mechanics 
140 ~Engineering Economics 
ETHN 100 Ethnic America 


150. = Native Oral Trad/Stories 
155 Genocide & Holocaust Stds 


rACS 9 Food Safety+Sanitation 
10 Nutrition And Wellness 
11 Principles Food Preparatn 
50 ihe Family+Soctal issues 


lOO) =6-Res Meth and App in FACS 
110.” Food Prod & Sustainability 
1t2) «Current Topics Nutr 5c! 
113 Nutrition Ana Metabolism 
114. Cultural+Soc Aspects Food 
140. Family Resource Mgmt 
150 ~ Family Stress+Coping 
156. Child Life/Family CenteredCare 
168 Seniorseminar 
i 


296 eaching Home Economics 
FIN 101. Business Finance 
GEOG 1 Physical Geography 


14 Lab Physical Geography 
109 Geographic Info Systems 


GEOL 8 Earth Science 
130 Oceanography 


GERO . 100 
GM 105 
GOVT 1 


Aging Issues in Gontem Am 
Strategic Management 


Essentiais Of Government 
War,Peace+Mass Media 
150 American Governments 
180. Calif State+Local Govt 
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PHYS 
HIST 117A US. History 1607-1877 
178 — US, Hist 1877 To Present 
50  Warid Civiztn,Begin- 1600 
51 World Civiztn,1600-Pres Psyc 
122A Women W Civiztn-Mid Ages 
140 Modern East Asian Cinema 
156 The Sixties 
166 Popular Culture 
177 Afri-Amer Exper, 1603-Pres 
HiSC 50 Healthy Lifestyles 
114- Human tcology+heaith 
118 Community mMeaith 
124 Consumer Health Education 
130 =Aicohol+Other Drugs RPTA 
134 Understand Hum Sexuality 
136. School Health Education 
148 Epidemiology SOC 
HRS 119 Classical Mythology 
142 introduction to Christianity 
144 introduction To Islam 
155 Spirit+Nature 
INTO . 20 Design 
JOUR 123 Writing Public informatn 
134 War,Peace+Mass Media SPAN 
KIN 15] Ainesioiogy STAT 
LDSIA Biomechanics 
1o2 Physiology ( t exert ise SWRK 
53 Cardaiov lest+txrc rrscrip 
158 Motor Learning 
17/2 Movement taucation 
MATH 1 Mathematicai Reasoning 
24 Modern Business Math 
26A Calculus | Soc+Life Sci 
26B Calculus il Soc+Life Sci THEA 
29 ~~ Pre-Calculus Math 
30. = Calculus i WOMS. © 


31 Calculus tl 
45 Differnti Equatn Sci+Engr 
100 Applied Linear Algebra 


MBA 210 


ME 37 Manufacturing Processes 
105 Intro to Tech Problem Soiving 
108 Professional Topics Mech Engin 
116 Machinery Design | 
117. Machinery Design ii 
126 Heat Transfer 
128 Thermal-Fluid Systems 
138 Concur Prod+Proces Design 
152. Turbomachinery Design 
155 Gas Dynamics 
156 Heat+Air Condition System 
171 System Modeling & Simulation 
172 Control System Design 
180 .Mech Properties Materials 
182 intro Composite Materials 
190 Project Engineering | 


MIS - 101 
MKTG 101 


MUSC 1186. Amer Popular Music-Jaz2 
118C_ History of Rock Music 
129 Amer S5acietv+ its Music 


Managerial AC rounun ; 


Computer info System Mgmt 


Principles Of Marketing 
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Operations Management 


Critical Thinking 
Ethics+Social Issues 
Bioethics 

Philosophy Of Science 
Philosophy Of Religion 
Chinese Philosopny 


Digital imaging 
Basic Techniques Photo 


Gen Phys-Mech,Heat,sound 
Gen Phys-Lot,blec,Mag,Phy 
Gen Phys-Mechanics 

Gen Phys-tlect & Mag 


introductory Psychology 
Organizational Psychology 
Cognitive Psychology 
Drugs+Behavior 

Psych Multicultural Group 
Stress Management 

Social Psychology 

Child Psychoiogy 
Abnormal Psychology 
Applied Behavior Analysis 


> TA 


Research & Evaiuation RP IA 


Perspectives On Leisure 


Intro To Stat For Soc 

Research Design and Analysis 
immigration Studies 

Social Inequalities 

Sociology of Gender 

Social Psychology 
Criminology 

Sociology Of Globalizatn 


Spanish Read rPronciency 


intro To Statistics 
intro Probability+Stat 


Stat+nesearcn Soc Workers 
intr Rsrch Meth+rrog Eval 
Theories Criminal Bena\ 
Social Work Practice 

Social Work Practice 
Welfare In America 

‘ 
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Children’s Theatre 


Intro to Genaer & Sexuality 


intro 16 Womens Studies 


Gender, Race Cass 
Women Of Color 
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‘€ FEATURED SOCIAL MEDIA 


‘Two Sacramento State graduates have 

created a new way for people to turn 

smartphones into a pickup basketball 

database with their Hoop Maps app — 
and thousands picked up the call. Watch the alumni 
tell their story on Youtube.com/StateHornet 





KSSU Sac State Student Run Radio 
held a slam poetry event for students 

to participate in on Friday. ‘The winner, 
freshman Johanna Bulaong, won a $100 
prize. Follow @TheStateHornet and @ 


SH_Sports for more live-tweeting from similar cam- 





pus events. 





A #PhotoOfTheDay last week featured 
the last event of the 2017 Festival of the 
Arts, “Family Sunday Fun Day.” ‘The 
event, which was hosted by the College 
of Arts and Letters, celebrated various art forms 
through film, theater, music, dance and philosophy 





over a period of five days. 
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< NEWS IN BRIEF 


ZIMRIDE WINS: U'TAPS has chosen an offi- 
cial ride-hailing service in Zimride, which will 
be implemented by the fall. ‘The mobile friendly 
website does not have an app, and will hopefully 
help ease traffic on campus as multiple parking 
changes are coming due to construction. 


ACCREDITATION: The university is currently 
being evaluated for accreditation by the WASC 
Senior College and University Commission, 
and on-campus evaluation ends today. Forums 
were held Tuesday for faculty, students and staff. 


To stay up to date with news, 
go to statehornet.com/news 





< CORRECTIONS 


In Volume 71, Issue 24 of The State Hornet, the following corrections are listed: 


On page 5, KSSU Sac State Student Run Radto is referred to as KSSU-AM. In fact, 


KSSU no longer does over-the-air broadcasts over AM radbo. 


We regret this error. 


Cover by Barbara Harvey. 


ALL VIEWS EXPRESSED HEREIN ARE THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE HORNET AND DO NOT NECESSARILY REFLECT THE VIEWS OF THE SACRAMENTO STATE JOURNALISM PROGRAM, THE COMMUNICATIONS 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT, ADMINISTRATION, STUDENT BODY OR SQE UNLESS OTHERWISE-NOTED. THE STATE HORNET IS COPYRIGHTED AND CANNOT BE REPRODUCED IN WHOLE OR PART WITHOUT THE EXPRESS 
PERMISSION OF THE STATE HORNET. READERS WHO NOTICE AN ERROR IN THE STATE HORNET MAY SEND CORRECTIONS TO EDITOR@STATEHORNET.COM. FOR ADVERTISING INQUIRIES, PLEASE CONTACT ADS@ 
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he PRIDE Center is currently putting on Sacramento State's 

annual Pride Week, which takes on added meaning this year, 

the 10th academic year since the center opened its doors. ‘he 

last decade has seen landmark changes in the ways society 

and the law view lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender Amer- 
icans and others who don’t fit into expected sexual or gender norms. 
To commemorate the milestone anniversary of the PRIDE Cen- 
ter, The State Hornet has prepared a special issue focusing on the 
stories and struggles of the LGBT community on campus as they 
celebrate 10 years of pride. 
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Barack Obama became the 
first sitting president to sup- 
port same-sex marriage and 

the Democratic Party became 
the first major political party 

to endorse it. 


The last 10 years have seen great advances 

in legal rights for lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people in the United States. Here is 
a review of some of the major milestones: 












2008 


Parts of DOMA were struck down by the U.S. Su- 


oe | The U.S. Congress voted to repeal “don’t preme Court in United States v. Windsor, requiring 
ask, don’t tell,” the policy prohibiting openly : the federal government recognize same-sex marriag- 
es from the states where it was legal. On the same 


ce dette say and bisexual people from serv- 7 | ; | 
| _ ing in the military. Ps ee | day, the Court threw out Proposition 8, making same- 


ay Joi an s "Photo by Chuck Kenne dy (The = Whit eH ouse sex marriage legal once again in California. 
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f course, LGBT students 
have been attending Sac- 
ramento. State since its 
inception. Yet it was only 
about 10: years ago that 
the school provided the PRIDE 


Center to combine educational 





programming and access to com- 
munity resources with an atmo- 
sphere of support and inclusivity. 

Nicole Scanlan, a Sac State stu- 
dent in 2007, remembers trying to 
persuade both school administra- 
tors and Associated Students, Inc. 
representatives about the need for 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgen- 
der students: to have a center on 
campus. 

“Students Queer- 
Straight Alliance (now called the 
Queer Union) got together and 


from the 


met with university officials and 
lobbied for funding saying that stu- 
dents who were LGBTQ+ ident- 


fied needed a safe space,” Scanlan 


said. “They needed an entity that 
could educate the campus com- 
munity “about the needs of the 
LGBTQ+ community and to train 
staff, faculty and students about 
how to provide safe spaces for stu- 
dents on campus.” 

Scanlan said she knew the need 
for the PRIDE Center personally. 
Her parents hadn’t reacted well 
when she came out of the closet at 
the age of 16. 

“It was a lot of hiding, a lot of 


The Food and Drug Administration ended its 
_ complete ban on blood donations from men 
_who’ve had sex with men since 1977 (several _ 
years before the onset of the HIV/AIDS cri- | 


sis) — although any man who has had sex with _ de Gb egeee 
f | another man in the past year is still banned. aes! Sa See 





10 YEARS OF PRIDE 








“I'm a person of color, I’m Queer, I’m Trans. ... Being able to see folks who 
share those identities really was shocking — | really loved it, | 
really enjoyed it, and it really made me feel more at home.” 


- Yozantli Lagunas Guerrero 


Student program assistant at the PRIDE Center 





sneaking around and doing things 
teenagers shouldn’t have. to do,” 
Scanlan said. “At the time most 
péople were living in and out. 
When they found folks supportive 
and affirmative of their identity 
they were out, but there’s always a 
hesitance about being out because 
you never know what people’s 
opinions and belief systems are.” 

The PRIDE Center got up and 
running at the outset of the 2006- 
07 academic year, moving into a 
space in the now-defunct Foley 
Hall that was located where the 
American River Courtyard is now. 

Scanlan was co-coordinator of 
the PRIDE Center from 2007 to 
2010, and during that time saw it 
gain more support from the cam- 
pus community. 

“We had plenty of threats to 
slash our funding while increasing 
funding to other groups for minori- 
ty students. Was it as big as (2008 
anti-LGBT protests at) American 
River College? No. But there was 
a subtle sense that we were not as 
important as other groups on cam- 


pus,” Scanlan said. “loward the 
end, there was more public support 
for the center on campus.” 

The PRIDE Center is now lo- 
cated in the University. Union, 
where it shares an office with the 
Women’s Resource Center. 

Chris Kent, the current coordi- 
nator of the PRIDE Center, said 
that there is still a need for a place 
where students can seek support 
and faculty and administrators can 
seek information, in spite of some 
advances in LGBT rights over the 
past decade. 

While same-sex marriage is le- 
gal in all 50 states, Kent pointed to 
ongoing debates about transgender 
issues and President ‘Trump’s exec- 
utive orders rolling back Obama- 
era LGBT rights protections as ev- 
idence that the struggle is ongoing. 

“IT tend to push back against 
the narrative of progress,” Kent 
said. “That sounds like doom and 
gloom, but it’s just reality.” 

Kent said that he couldn't have 
been successful as an undergrad- 
uate without the center, which he 


The U.S. Supreme Court legalized same-sex mar- 
riages nationwide in Obergefell v. Hodges, deciding 


_ that prohibiting marriage between two people of the - : 
- same sex violates the due process and equal protec- _ : 


_ tion clauses of the U.S. Constitution. — 


ease : Photo by Matt Popovich ice ee, fee 


first encountered after he started 
attending Sac State in 2011. 

“T had a very lonely first semes- 
ter here and there were times I 
thought about leaving,” Kent said. 
“One of the things that caused 
me to stay was finding a job here. 
I found friends. I found communi- 
ty. It was my ‘in’ to be involved on 
campus.” 

Kent said that he hopes other 
students can find the support that 
he did. 

“T think it’s nice for people all 
over campus to know that there’s 
a place where they can send folks 
who need a place (and) resources,” 
Kent said. “The center is provid- 
ing programs and education to the 
campus.” 

The PRIDE Center helps put 
on educational events of different 
stripes throughout the school year, 
some more geared toward academ- 
ics (such as talks about various is- 
sues affecting the LGBT communi- 
ty) and others more geared toward 
socializing. 

The center’s offices also contain 
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information advertising where to 


find health care resources and who > 


is looking to hire, as well as a box 
with different kinds of condoms. 

Yozanth Lagunas Guerrero is 
a student program assistant at the 
PRIDE Center. They said that the 
center has helped them find fellow 
LGBT people who share their oth- 
er experiences and identities with 
them. 

“[’m from a very small, white 
place. It’s very conservative and 
it’s also very white, so when I came 
here I found ‘so much diversity es- 
pecially within LGBTQ commu- 
nities,” Lagunas Guerrero said. “It 
was really a culture shock for me 
because it was me entering ‘Pm 
a person of color, Pm Queer, I’m 
‘Trans, I’m this,’ and being able to 
see folks who share those identities 
really was shocking — I really loved 
it, I really enjoyed it, and it really 
made me feel more at home.” 

Scanlan, who now works as a 
graduate program support coor- 
dinator in the psychology depart- 
ment, said that she is proud of the 
work that the PRIDE Center has 
accomplished in helping LGBT 


students. 

“Pm glad to see that LGBT 
youth can find safer spaces and that 
we as LGBT adults can help them 
in their efforts,’ Scanlan said. “It’s 
really a wonderful thing.” 
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10 YEARS OF PRIDE 
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acramento State’s LGBT erat 
community is large and ¢ 7 3 
always growing, as 1s Jo a 
the same for univer- ra 
sities across the U.S. P 
and the world. In the 10 years 
since its opening, the PRIDE 
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Center on campus has 
brought in generations of 


LGBT people as workers, 
and more still as mem- 
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bers and supporters. We 
spoke to seven students 
on campus, some who 
work for PRIDE, about -: 
their lives. For addi- . 
tional interviews and a | | 
video of LGBT students 

talking about their P 


experiences, go to * a 2 


StateHornet.com/PRIDEI0 
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RIANA MEDINA, PRIDE CENTER STAFF 


hen she is_ not 
helping. to plan 
programs for the 
PRIDE Center, 
Medina will be at the front desk 
helping students learn about dif- 





ferent LGBT identities and guid- 
ing them toward finding their own 
identities, 

Medina first declared she was 
pansexual in her eighth grade year. 
After her confused mother replied 
that she could not be attracted to 
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s a student program as- 
sistant, Beskeen’s main 
task is to oversee the 
PRIDE Center’s aca- 


demic engagement presentations, a 





PATRICK DORS 


orsey identifies as gay, 
a part of him that took 
almost 18 years to find 





as he struggled with de- 
pression and denial. 

He is from Redlands, a South- 
ern California town with a com- 
munity Dorsey described as 
close-minded and lacking in di- 
versity and inclusivity. 

“Being in this type of commu- 
nity and being from a religious 
background as well 1 didn’t 
think it was OK to be gay,” Dors- 
ey said. “I really struggled for a 
very long time with my feelings, 
who I was and accepting what I 
thought.” 

Dorsey spent the majority of 


cooking pans, Medina said that 
she did not want such invalidation 
and decided to identify as bisexual 
in her junior year of high school. 
It was not until her senior year that 
she identified as queer. 

She described her three-year 
search for her identity as a curse 
and blessing, as it led her to experi- 
ence different LGBT communities. 

For Medina, gender does not 
a play a role when it comes to at- 
traction. She said that identifying 





service that brings LGBT students 
to present in classrooms per the re- 
quest of professors. Beskeen trains 
student volunteers for upcoming 
presentations and communicates 





his junior year in the hospital 
and went through intensive ther- 
apy for depression. Even after 
he graduated high school and 
attended community college, his 
depression persisted. As a result, 
his grades dropped dramatically 
and he was placed on academic 
probation, 

Crafton Hills Community 
College did not have an LGBT 
center, but Dorsey joined the stu- 
dent government, where he found 
friends and faculty who were 
fighting for equality and educa- 
tional outcomes. He credits them 
for helping him accept his identity. 

He said that his time in student 
government made him challenge 
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as queer gave her more freedom, 
as she was able to define herself in- 
stead of others defining her. 
“Certain people identify a cer- 
tain way and so, when they have 
a set definition in their mind, any- 
thing that strays away from that 
definition they're like, “Well, that’s 
not bisexual,’” Medina said. “It just 
felt ike there were so many labels 
and I had to fit so many expecta- 
tions, I don’t think that my identity 
really fits inside a rigid box because 





my identity is really fluid.” 

In addition to being queer, Me- 
dina is of black, white and Mexican 
descent. She is also an 18-year-old 
Christian woman who was born 
and raised in Fresno. Medina said 
all of these cultural backgrounds 
helped shape her identity. 

As a panelist on “Identity Nar- 
ratives,” the PRIDE Center’s most 
popular classroom presentation, she 
tells students that everyone’s strug- 
gles or lack of struggles may vary 


ALEX BESKEEN, PRIDE CENTE 


with professors. 

As one of the “Identity Narra- 
tives” panelists, Beskeen shares his 
experiences with being transgender. 
He described transgender individu- 
als as people who do not not iden- 
tify with the gender that they were 
assigned at birth. 

Five months after Beskeen told 
his family he was transgender, he 
started hormone therapy at 19. 
He later had his name and gender 
legally changed and underwent a 
double mastectomy. 

Beskeen said that the reason he 
did not realize he could be trans- 
gender sooner was because his fam- 
ily was not rigid when it came to 


himself to show that there were 
LGBT leaders in the local com- 
munity. He switched his major 
from biology to government and 
transferred to Sac State, where he 
eventually became president of 
Associated Students, Inc. 

“Pm the happiest [ve ever 
been... I feel more open and con- 
fident and I think my personality 
and my self-esteem has changed,” 
Dorsey said. “I think (the PRIDE 
Center) helps those people that 
were in that position that I once 
was in ... It helps students from 
the (LGBT) community ... under- 
stand that there are people who 
are there for them and actually 
care about who they are.” 


gender roles. Since he was a child, 
he dressed in clothes from the boy’s 
section and played with tradition- 
ally male toys. He described his 
mother as a tomboy, and said that 
his family may have thought that he 
was Just a tomboy. 

“When I was a kid, (my family) 
never made me feel like there was 
something wrong with me — they 
normalized it, basically,” Beskeen 
said. “So, it wasn’t until I got older 
and questioned my sexuality and all 
that I was like, “Something still isn’t 
clicking,’ ‘That’s when I kind of real- 
ized, ‘Oh crap — Tm trans.’ ” 


Prior to working at the PRIDE 


Center, Beskeen had only read or 








because of their different cultural 
experiences. 

“Pm completely and_ utterly 
blessed —— I have a very accepting 
family, but there are different things 
that people go through,” Medina 
said. “Everyone has different inter- 
secting identities and it makes those 
experiences different. ‘There’s so 
many experiences that shape who 


I am and that made the identities 
that I have.” 


STAFF 


heard about people of different 
LGBT identities. Now, he interacts 
with them on a daily basis. 

Beskeen said that this is the rea- 
son why “Identity Narratives” is 
an important program, as it allows 
people who are not familiar with 
LGBT people to meet and talk with 
those who are LGBT. 

“Coming from my standpoint 
where I didn’t know people who 
had these (identities), it does kind 
of (help) open your eyes,” Beskeen 
said. “It puts a face to a word that 





you just read and gets their per- 
spectives and the struggles they deal 
with, which might be different from 
mine.” 
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MEET THE MAN WHO SUED SAC STATE 
FOR THE RIGHT TO FORM AN OFFICIAL 
LGBT CLUB ON CAMPUS — AND WON 


NEWS ° 


John Ferrannini 
Qiferrnews 


When George Raya requested 
that the Society for Homosexual 
Freedom be recognized as an of- 
ficial Sacramento State club in 
1970, school officials were uneasy 
about Associated Students, Inc. 
granting club status to a group 
they called “deviants.” 

“The- police called us ‘un- 
apprehended felons’ — it was 
against the law to do homosexu- 
al acts,” Raya said. “The priests 
said we were going to hell, that 
we were sinners. The American 
Psychological Association said 
we had a mental illness. So things 
were rough back in-those days.” 

Raya, who was serving on Sac 
State’s student senate, had come 
out of the closet one year earlier 
at the age of 19 and was an early 
member of SHE, a club that in- 





cluded both gay and straight stu- 
dents who wanted to learn more 
about the LGBT community. 

“Every time someone knocked 
on the door or rang the doorbell, 
we kind of stiffened a bit because 
we didn’t know if it was another 
person coming to attend or if it 
was the police coming to arrest 
us,” Raya said. 

When Raya proposed that 
SHF be recognized by Associated 
Students, Inc., Otto Butz — the 
acting president of the college — 
shot down the idea, refusing to 
approve the group’s charter. 

“He wanted to become the 
permanent president and he felt 
that if he granted us a charter, 
(then-Governor) Ronald Reagan 
wouldn’t like approving a gay stu- 
dent group,” Raya said. 

So ASI filed a lawsuit against 
both Sac State and the Cal State 
trustees, 

Sac State and the trustees ar- 
gued that an LGBT club shouldn’t 
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be approved because it would pro- 
mote what were then illegal sexual 
acts. 

Judge Wiliam Gallagher de- 
cided the case on Feb. 9, 1971 
in favor of ASI, declaring that 
the school had to recognize SHF 
because of protections for free- 
dom of speech and assembly 
in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

“The judge said, “Look, you 
can’t deny them based on what 
you think they will do, they have 
to have actually done something,’ 
” Raya said. “That case was used 
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by other campus groups around 
the state and country. If they got 
denied they'd go to their president 
and say, “Look, you lost in Sacra- 
mento, you’re not going to win 
Bete 

That spring, Sac State held a 
symposium on the topic of homo- 
sexuality headlined by none other 
than Beat poet Allen Ginsberg. 

“The men’s gym was filled to 
the rafters. Everyone was there to 
hear Ginsberg,” Raya said. “The 
day of the speech our boys be- 
came flower children and preced- 
ed Ginsberg by throwing flowers 
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in his way.” 


Ginsberg’s presentation in- 
cluded a reading of his erotic 
poem “Please Master.” 

‘Please master can I touch lips 
to your muscle hairless thigh,” 
the poem reads. “Please master 
can I lay my ear pressed to your 
stomach.” 

“I was sitting next to the cam- 
pus librarian and he’s freaking 
out,” Raya said. “What they 
wanted was a ‘gay is good’ speech 
and we got what I call ‘the full 
Ginsberg.’ ” 

Raya graduated Sac State in 
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“That case was used by other campus groups around the state and 
country. If they got denied they'd go to their president and say 


‘Look, you lost in Sacramento, you're not going to win here. 


- George Raya 


osu 


Board member, Sacramento LGBT Community Center 





1972 with a degree in govern- 
ment and eventually moved to 
San Francisco. 

After Raya’s move, he got in- 
volved with a gay rights group 
called the Society for Individual 
Rights, which had been co-found- 
ed by Jim Foster, the first person 
to address gay rights in a speech 
at the National 
Convention. 

Foster and SIR had _ been 


Democratic 


wanting someone to introduce 
legislation that would legalize 
non-vaginal intercourse among 
consenting adults. “Sodomy” and 
“oral copulation” were illegal in 
California, as in most states, but 
the laws were rarely used to pros- 
ecute heterosexuals. 

Most state legislators, howev- 
er, wouldn’t touch the issue after 
Reagan announced his intention 
to veto any change in the law. 

When Jerry Brown was elected 
governor in 1974, then-Assembly- 
man Willie Brown, D-San Fran- 
cisco, agreed to introduce Assem- 
bly Bill 489 and Raya volunteered 
to return to Sacramento and lob- 
by legislators for its passage. 

“You button-hole people, you 
talk, you make coalitions,” Raya 


said. “I’d spend about three or 
four days a week here (in Sacra- 
mento) and would catch a ride 
with Willie Brown sometimes, 
which was fun.” 

Raya was working for free, and 
according to a 1975 profile in The 
Advocate, his major sources of 
income at the time were “friends 
and family, food stamps and the 
$6 a pint he sometimes receives 
for selling his blood plasma.” 

Partly thanks to Raya’s lobby- 
ing, the bill passed and was signed 
by Governor Brown in 1975. 

His efforts also earned him 
the attention of the National 
Gay ‘Task Force (now called the 
National LGBTQ ‘Task Force), 
and in 1977 he joined NGTF 
members in the first-ever meeting 
about LGBT rights held at the 
White House. 

Then-President Jimmy Car- 
ter had left for Camp David 
when presidential advisor Mar- 
garet “Midge” Costanza brought 
her girlfriend Jean O?/’Leary, 
then-co-director of the NGTE 
and a contingent of fellow LGBT 
rights activists to the Roosevelt 
Room to meet with White House 
staffers. 


“It was great first time 
gays were in the White House,” 
Raya said. “Each of us was giv- 
en a department of the federal 
government to speak about how 
they could improve regarding the 
LGBT community. I picked hepa- 
titis, which was a big killer.” 

Hepatitis was one of sever- 
al sexually transmitted diseases 
spreading in the age of sexual 
liberation, and Raya felt the gov- 
ernment wasn’t doing enough to 
educate people about the risks. 

“Everyone in the meeting up 
until then was saying, “Thank you 
Midge for the opportunity to be 
here,’ ” Raya said. “But when I 
said “We need to do something 
about hepatitis,’ I got daggers.” 

Nonetheless, the federal gov- 
ernment conducted a study about 
hepatitis in San Francisco from 
1978-80, “which really helped out 
later,’ Raya said. 

“On 18th and Castro, there 
was this pharmacy and in 1981 
they had on the windows outside 
Polaroid shots of people with (Ka- 
posi’s sarcoma) and it said ‘If you 


have this, see a doctor,’ ” Raya’ 


said. “By the tme the symptoms 
showed, you weren't long for this 
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Opposite page, Sacramento State alumnus George Raya stands with a 
1975 copy of The Sacramento Union reporting on the passage of the 
Consenting Adult Sex Bill, which repealed laws banning sodomy and 
oral copulation among consenting adults. Left, Raya participates in the 
first meeting about LGBT rights at the White House on March 26, 1977. 
Above, Raya stands in front of the Capitol in downtown Sacramento. 


world.” 

Until HIV/AIDS began to 
spread, Kaposi’s was a rarely fa- 
tal skin cancer common among 
older men with Mediterranean 
backgrounds. But in the 1980s the 
purple lesions became a sign of 
imminent death. 

“People went to the hospital 
and died the next day,” Raya said. 
“Over half the people in my ad- 
dress book were dead. I got tired 
of crossing out names so I put 
them in pencil.” 

Raya became a co-founder of 
the Latino AIDS Project after he 
could only find one piece of infor- 
mational literature on AIDS that 
was written in Spanish. 

“The mainline AIDS organi- 
zations were run by whites, for 
whites,” Raya said. “One video we 
made earned $100,000 because it 
was the only one in Spanish. We 
sold so many it was incredible.” 

Raya took a class in how to 
care for AIDS patients, training 
which he found helpful when his 
father in Sacramento became ill 
with lymphoma, which he died 
from, 

Raya came back to Sacramen- 
to initially to care for his father, 


but after his death Raya decided 
not to return to the Bay Area. 

In Sacramento, Raya, 67, 
serves as a board member of the 
LGBT Community Center on 
19th and L streets. 

David Heitstuman, the exec- 
utive director of the center, said 
that Raya is “one of the most ded- 
icated, hardworking, tenacious 
board members.” 

For his part, Raya has decid- 
ed the biggest difference he can 
make now is on the local level. 

“I’m blown away that I’m still 
alive,” Raya said. “I take it as a 
responsibility —- [ve got to do 
something. 

“In 1969, when I came out, | 
wanted to read everything I could 
about homosexuality and there 
was a new law book: ‘Homosexu- 
als and the Law.’ The writer said 
“The prejudice is not going to 
change until the gay community 
can advocate for itself.’ 

“That’s why I went full-steam.” 


For more on George 
Raya, including his time 
with Harvey Milk, go to 
statehornet.com 
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Hundreds march ‘Out of the Darkness’ 


SUICIDE AWARENESS AND 
PREVENTION WALK FEATURED 
JODY NELSEN AS KEYNOTE 


Sharlene Phou 
@sharlenephou 





Despite the rain on April 6, a 
crowd of people came to show 
their support for increasing aware- 
ness about suicide by walking the 
two-mile round trip from the The 
WELL to the residence halls. 

According to the coordinator 
of the event, Jennifer Burton, al- 
most 700 people registered for 
the Out of the Darkness Campus 
Walk to raise awareness about 


suicide — the cause of death for 
more than 1,100 college students 
each year. 


“Suicide is kind of like a taboo 
subject; People don’t want to talk 
about suicide,” Burton said. “The 
meaning behind the walk is taking 
it out of the darkness. It’s OK to 
talk about this topic — we’re all 
here for each other, to support 
each other.” 

A keynote address was given by 
Jody Nelsen, wife of Sacramento 
State president Robert Nelsen, 
who spoke about the loss of their 
son Seth to suicide in 2001. 

She talked about the grief 
that she and her husband went 
through and how they were able 
to cope with the loss of their only 
child. Some of the things that 
helped them were talking about 
her son with his friends, the sup- 
port they received from their own 
friends and counseling. 

“I’m sharing my story today 
hoping those of you who have lost 
a loved one to suicide will recog- 


nize in my story some of your own 
feelings and know that you’re not 
alone and that there is a future for 
you,’ Nelsen said to the crowd. 
“A very different future changed 
forever, but a future nonetheless.” 

Jelena Avdalovic, a master’s 
social work student, came to walk 
in honor of her uncle, Bucky, and 
her friend’s sister, Emerald, who 
both died by suicide. 

In her hands she held a post- 
er with pictures of her two loved 
ones outlined with markers 
and sporting a green ribbon — 
which represents mental health 
awareness. 

“[’m very passionate about 
helping people with mental illness 
get the proper treatment that they 
need and to stop the stigma of 
mental illness (by) spreading the 
awareness and knowledge that 
everyone deserves a place on this 
planet,” Avdalovic said. “I was 
actually super taken back by the 
fact that there was just so many 
people out there, despite the rain. 
Toward the end, we were like, 
soaked — it started pouring.” 

Registration for the walk was 
free, and after students checked 
in at a booth, they were offered 
to pick from nine assorted colored 
beads to wear. 

Each color represented the 
wearer’s connection to the suicide 
prevention cause. White beads 
symbolized the loss of a child, 
red meant the loss of spouse and 
green indicated a personal strug- 
gle or suicide attempt. 

Booths from different on and 
off-campus organizations were 
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Jody Nelsen leads a crowd of supporters during the Out of the Darkness awareness event on April 6. The walk 
is held annually to raise awareness about suicide prevention and mental health. 





“I'm sharing my story today hoping those of you who have 
lost a loved one to suicide will recognize in my story some of 
your own feelings and know that you’re not alone.” 


- Jody Nelsen 


Wife of Sacramento State President Robert Nelsen 





lined up along the walkway lead- 
ing to The WELL for students 
to stop at and learn more about 
suicide. 

Some organizations offered 
counseling services, information 
on the causes of mental illnesses 
and ways to approach those who 
are thinking of suicide. 


Students from the nursing pro- 
gram had a booth set up and were 
equipped with blood pressure 
monitors and poster boards that 
showed helpful tips on how to re- 
duce stress — one of the factors 
that can lead to suicide. 

Out of the Darkness was the 
result of a collaborative effort by 


Student Health and Counseling 
Services, Active Minds and the 
American Foundation for Suicide 
Prevention. Donations raised at 
the event will go towards AFSP’s 
research, education and preven- 
tion programs. 
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Students for Justice in Palestine 
holds forum for divestment bill 


Andre Newell 
@andrewnewell_ 24 





In light of the recent divest- 
ment campaign it has initiated 
on campus, Students for Justice 
in Palestine hosted a workshop on 
April 6 to explain its proposal. 

SJP proposed to ~ Associated 
Students, Inc. that the CSU system 
and school entities cut financial 
ties with corporations — including 
Wells Fargo and JPMorgan Chase 
& Go, — 


the Israeli government, the private 


that have dealings with 


prison industry and the Dakota 
Access Pipeline. 

“Educating people about what 
divestment is — that’s the goal of 
the workshop,” said SJP President 
Aya Khalifeh. 

SPJ member Saja Daood talk- 
ed about why the club disapproves 
of the CSU system investing in 


such corporations, and argued 


that there are other ways for the 
school to spend our tuition money. 

“The (Boycott, Divestment and 
Sanctions) movement has the en- 
tire list of companies that support 
human rights violators,” she said. 
“By just being aware of them and 
avoiding them and choosing ones 
that aren’t on the list, that is one 
way that we can spend our money 
toward more ethical companies. 
Instead of investing their money 
into (Caterpillar Inc.), maybe the 
university can invest in a local con- 
struction company like Turner.” 

Daood also called on the stu- 
dents to express how they feel 
about this issue and educate other 
people on it. 

“We just need people’s: voices 
and we need them to understand 
the issue,” she said. “We need 
them to get involved, share their 
voice and show their support for 
this movement so that the univer- 
sity doesn’t put our tuition money 
into these corporations.” 


SJP brought in several speak- 
ers to explain why they are in fa- 
vor of divestment. One of those 
speakers was Ahmad _ Hussan, 
the co-founder of Peace House, 
an artist activist group. Hussan 
opened his speaking segment with 
a poem about social injustices that 
he faced during his time as a stu- 
dent at the University of Southern 
Florida. 

In his poem, he recited lines 
such as, “Land of the free my ass, 
this is the home of the cage,” and 
“Nothing more American than 
freedom of speech,” in order to 
tell his side of the story about how 
he wants to make sure that his 
voice is being heard when it comes 
to this particular issue. 

“We have been receiving back- 
lash just for speaking for the en- 
vironment and speaking about 
private prisons as well, which was 
shocking for me,” he said. “There 
are some people that are going to 
be upset with you just for opening 


Pacific.edu/Cybersecurity 
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Ahmad Hussam, the co-founder of Peace House, recites a poem to 
the audience at a forum held by Students for Justice in Palestine in the 


University Union on April 6. 


your mouth, so that poem for me 
was really just me expressing my 
frustration with that.” 

Abraham Mendoza, the ASI 
vice president of academic affairs, 
spoke as well. Mendoza agreed to 
sponsor the proposal as a bill last 
semester. 

Mendoza, who is a social work- 
er, stated that after seeing and 
hearing about the movement, it 
stood out to him and he took it 
as an opportunity to utilize the 
position he has in a way to enact 
change on campus. 


“There’s a lot that needs to be 
done in the world of social justice 
and activism in order to achieve 
the things that we are all striving 
for,” Mendoza said. 

In a few weeks, ASI will be put- 
ting out a student survey in which 
students will answer whether or 
not they are in favor of divestment. 

“Once the survey gets out, 
there’s going to be a forum where 
ASI will be on the stage and each 
side will have a say,” Khalifeh said. 

Additional 


Ferrannini 


reporting by John 
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CULTURE OF MASCULINITY 


Student-athletes, expert discuss issues faced by LGBT athletes 


Vu Chau 
@ychau2020 


When Abby Wambach leapt 
over the crowd to kiss her wife 
after winning the FIFA Women’s 
World Cup against Japan in 2015, 
the world was treated to a mo- 
ment rarely seen in athletics. 

For some fans, the now-retired 
U.S. soccer high-profile 
victory kiss was an appropriate 
celebration of the U.S. Supreme 


star’s 


Court ruling to legalize same-sex 
marriage just one week before the 
World Cup final. 

But for State 
softball infielder Tiffany Moore, 


Sacramento 


a sophomore history major, the 
smooch was more than that — it 
made her proud to be both an ath- 
lete and a lesbian. 

“That’s 


Moore said. “I just love how many 


my No. | team,” 
gay players there (were on) that 
team.” 

In the world of sports, a stigma 


surrounding LGBT athletes has 
existed for decades and coming out 
can be an intimidating challenge 
given the risks — from teams, fans 
and society — involved. 
The 


culture” is also a factor that may 


so-called “locker room 
sway some closeted athletes away 
from coming out, as some believe 
they must portray a masculine 
persona at all times, according to 


Katherine Jamieson, the chair of 


Sac State’s department of kinesi- 
ology and health science. 


Jamieson said that athletes 
who decide to come out only do 
so after confirming their status 
as being publicly “masculine” in 
their athleticism, so much so that 


. 


they're willing to take the “gender 
risk.” 

“This can happen to women 
too, but this is more common with 


men,” she said. “hey feel like 


there are rewards already coming 


because of that elite athleticism.” 
At Sae State, Moore is in a 
sroup of very few athletes who 


decided to play their respective 
sports while being upfront about 
their sexual orientation. ‘Two oth- 
er student-athletes are women’s 
basketball senior guard Emily Ea- 
som and men’s soccer junior mid- 
fielder Eas Rieland — whois the 
only openly gay male athlete ‘The 
State Hornet was able to find on 
campus. 


Rieland 


to come out during his first sea- 


made the decision 


son with the team. He said that 
coming out to his teammates and 
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From left, Elias Rieland, Emily Easom and Tiffany. Moore are student-athletes who identify as LGBT. Rieland, a midfielder on the Sacramento State 
men’s soccer team, said that coming out to his team at Sac State was a nerve-wracking experience because of his experiences at an Arizona boarding 
school. Easom, a Sac State women’s basketball guard, and Moore, a Sac State softball infielder, said that they have dealt with stereotypes about 
being “less feminine” during their time in athletics. 


coach individually helped take the 
edge off of having to worry about 
putting up a facade on a daily 
basis. 

“When I came-to Sac State, 
I realized that being closeted af- 
fected my sports more than any- 
thing because I was more worried 
about that than actually perform- 
ing,” Rieland said. “The minute I 
let that go, I started doing much 
better.” 

Rieland also said coming out 
was a nerve-wracking experience 
because of what he. once went 
through at a boarding school 
in. Arizona before coming to 
Sacramento. 

“Around that time, the words 
‘f-----’ and ‘gay’ got tossed around 
a lot,’ Rieland said. “But I think 
I was also just nervous because of 
the locker room situation.” 

Rieland disregards what oth- 
ers have to think about his sexual 
orientation because he said that 
being gay doesn’t dictate whether 
he’s good at soccer or not. Instead, 
he’d rather show ‘how being gay 
doesn’t interfere with how he per- 
forms on the field. 

However, Jamieson said that 
coming out doesn’t solve prob- 
lems from a personal or societal 
point of view. She questioned 
what coaches could do to create 
an ideal setting for all athletes to 





“When | came to Sac State, | realized that being closeted affected my sports 
more than anything, because | was more worried about that than actually 
performing. The minute | let that go, | started doing much better.” 


- Elias Rieland 


Sac State soccer player 





compete at their best and not be 
distracted by the “unnecessary 
vulnerabilities.” 

As the first openly gay athlete 
to be drafted in the National Foot- 
ball League by the then-St. Louis 
Rams in 2014, Michael Sam’s ex- 
perience was an example of how 
difficult it is to find success with- 
in the league, unlike former NBA 
player Jason Collins and Major 
League Soccer midfielder Robbie 
Rogers of the LA Galaxy — who 
both came out as gay in 2013. 

In Sam’s case, the Rams cut 
him before the regular season 
even began. During his stint with 
the Dallas Cowboys, Sam was put 
on the practice squad and never 
managed to play in a single game. 

In May 2015, Sam signed a 
two-year contract with the Mon- 
treal Alouettes of the Canadian 
Football League, 
the first openly gay player in 
that league as well. By August 


making him 


2015, however, he abruptly left 
the league citing mental health 
concerns. 

Jamieson said there is still a 
concern about whether there are 
enough guidelines in sports ensur- 
ing that all diversity — sexual and 
otherwise — is safe enough that 
everybody can comfortably par- 
ticipate in the team. 

“] don’t think that we have an- 
swered that question yet,” Jamie- 
son said. 

Easom, who came out during 
her last year at Portland State 
before transferring to Sac State 
in 2014, said there is still a major 
stereotype in basketball that all fe- 
male players are lesbian. 

“There are people out there 
that may say, “Oh, she’s practical- 
ly a dude,’ ” Easom said. “I think 
that female athletes, in general, 
are looked at as less feminine (and) 


gay.” 
Easom said closeted athletes 


everywhere should feel comfort- 
able enough to be who they are 
because teammates are their fam- 
ily members. 

Like Easom, Moore said that 
terms like “butch” and their neg- 
ative connotations have always 
irked her. She said she doesn’t see 
herself or anyone else, especially 
female athletes, as masculine or 
feminine when they’re just being 
themselves. 

“I don’t have an image in my 
head of what a stereotypical fe- 
male athlete looks lke because 
they come in all shapes and sizes,” 
she said. “I think that for men, 
(the image depends on) how hard 
they play. And for women, (it’s) 
how masculine they are to play.” 

Moore also said that when oth- 
er men ask who’s the “man” in her 
relationship with her girlfriend, it 
makes her mad because the ques- 
tion is an example of how men 
who categorize same-sex relation- 
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ships as males have more control 
than females. ) 

As someone who has worked 
and studied closely with the phys- 
iology of sports, Jamieson said 
masculinity and femininity have 
become binaries that athletes al- 
ways uphold. She said the prob- 
lem of framing others into gender 
categories not based on athlet- 
ic ability still exists and society 
continues to see athletes getting 
“sports-typed.” 

Jamieson explained that when 
men are seen excelling in graceful 
sports, they'll always be watched, 
surveilled and judged because of 
the familiar notion of normative 
masculinity that society is used to. 

“These are young people who 
are still figuring out who they 
want to be,” Jamieson said. “I 
think that sexuality is one more 
layer of a social condition that our 
student-athletes inherit.” 

She said she believes coaches 
aren't being prepared well enough 
to work with such a diverse set of 
student-athletes. In her own aca- 
demic community, Jamieson said 
that this preparation is one of the 
most important things because 
she and other leaders can never 
surely know who’s going to sit in 
their classrooms. 

“And I think it’s true in our 
athletic teams as well, because we 
never really know who the stu- 
dent-athletes truly are and what 
their stories are,” Jamieson said. 

Within the next 10 years, Ja- 
mieson said she wonders if the 
world will get more comfortable 
with gender fluidity and see wom- 
en competing against men. 

She said that as a society, peo- 
ple have to wrestle with» much 
more than just the facts that sexu- 
ality isn’t gender and transgender 
is not synonymous with gay. 

“We have to be willing to com- 
plicate these categories and be 
willing to actually acknowledge 
other nuisances of diversity that 
exist for all of us,” Jamieson said. 
“Sports can be that place where 
we can witness that happen be- 
cause of its cultural centrality. 


However, I think it will still be a 


lot of back and forth.” 
Additional reporting by Carlo 
Marzan 
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GYMNASTICS 


Gymnastics team reflects 


on NCAA Regional, season 
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Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 





The last two events that the 
nearly sold-out audience at Alas- 
ka Airlines Arena watched at the 
NCAA Regional in Seattle fea- 
tured two Sacramento State all- 
around junior gymnasts. 

Lauren Rice danced on the bal- 
ance beam while teammate Caitlin 
Soliwoda performed her floor rou- 
tine as they finished a five-month- 
long season on April |. 

“Before I did my routine, | 
was cheering for (Soliwoda) and 
dancing along to her routine,” said 
Rice, who watched about a quar- 
ter of Caitlin’s routine before step- 
ping up to the beam. “It was really 
cool.” 

Rice, in her second straight 
trip to regionals, scored a 9.850 
on beam to finish the all-around 
in eighth place, while Soliwoda 
scored a 9.775 on floor to finish 
10th. 

“We were recognized in the 
sense of notoriety with Lauren’s 
unique floor routine and beam 
routine,” Sac State gymnastics 
coach Randy Solorio said. “She 
was a crowd favorite.” 

Rice came off an ankle surgery 
during the summer while Caitlin 
sprained her ankle two wecks be- 
fore regionals, 

* “Did I really just roll my an- 
kle?’ ” Caitlin said after the injury. 
“T did not just qualify for regionals 
(only to) roll my ankle — that al- 
most pushed me harder. ‘The first 
thing that crossed my mind (was), 
‘OK, I have to get back because I 
have regionals and [’m not about 
to qualify and not go.’ ” 

Caitlin’s recovery even im- 
pressed the coaching staff, which 
wasn’t sure at first if she could 
make it. 

“I saw something in (Soliwo- 
da) from the last week that I didn’t 
know was in her and that was to 
come back from this ankle injury 
and compete at such a high level,” 
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Solorio said. “She worked with 
her trainer daily. At the meet, she 
hadn’t vaulted (or) tumbled in two 
weeks. She was spectacular.” 

Solorio said he didn’t judge his 
team in the regular season on wins 
and losses but on the obstacles they 
overcame. The Hornets started the 
season with three first-place finish- 
es before an up-and-down stretch 
of injuries and lack of experience 
lingered for eight meets. 

The goal entering the season 
was to be among the 36 teams 


“We always had the talent 
this season. We never put 
it together consistently — 
you have to be consistent 
throughout the season.” 


- Randy Solorio 
Sacramento State gymnastics coach 


in the nation to enter the NCAA 
Regional as an entire team for the 
first time since 2008, Solorio said. 

While the Hornets didn’t make 
it as a team, the two all-around 
gymnasts were joined in Seattle by 
senior vault specialist Julia Kon- 
ner — who finished seventh with a 
9.850 in her third trip to regionals 
and junior beam specialist Court- 
ney Soliwoda — who finished 16th 
with a 9.800, which was .100 away 
from her career high. 

Sac State ranked 24th nation- 
ally and was on track to make re- 
gionals after the first two weeks of 
the season. In their first meet, the 
Hornets had a higher score then 
Stanford — which qualified for re- 
gionals as a team — at the NorCal 
Meet on Jan. 9. 

The trouble started in the third 
meet at Air Force on Jan. 21. De- 
spite a first-place finish and high 
scores on the uneven bars, vault 
and the balance beam, Sac State 
recorded two scores on the floor 
exercise under 9.000 and finished 
with an overall score of 193.150. 





Over the next. seven meets, the 
Hornets scored below 194 five 
times while their postseason hopes 
vanished. | 

Sac State needed a_region- 
al-qualifying score of 195.420 
to reach the NCAA Regional as 
a unit, but the team finished at 
194.745. 3 

“We always had the talent this 
season,” Solorio said. “We never 
put it together consistently —— you 
have to be consistent throughout 
the season. There was always one 
event that wasn’t together.” 

An array of injuries forced 
teammates to step in who didn't 
have much experience. Scores 
dropped, but the team picked it 
up at the end of the season and 
finished with scores over 195 in its 
final two meets. 

Along with the four individual 
regional qualifiers — who were all 
named to the all-Mountain Pacific 
Sports Federation first team hon- 
ors in at least one event — junior 
Jennifer Brenner earned first team 
on the floor exercise while fresh- 
man Alexis Belkoff earned second 
team on vault. 

With returners for next season 
making up 18 of the 24 available 
Rice 


and the Soliwoda twins combined 


routines from this season 
for 11 routines the team has 
high hopes for next season. 

“T want to make regionals as a 
team because I know that we can,” 
Caitlin said. “his incoming fresh- 
men class is really good. Personal- 
ly, I really want to make nationals 
because I know that I can. I was so 
close this year.” 

Solorio said he and former 
coach Kim Hughes specifically re- 
cruited next year’s senior class for 
the purpose of leading the next 
underclassmen to a regionals run 
in 2018. 

“We have always recruited the 
personality that would make a 
good team cohesiveness,” Solorio 
said. “Sometimes it’s not just being 
about the best athlete, but a whole 
group that fits together.” 
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NICOLE FOWLER - The State Hornet 
Sacramento State senior Julia Konner, top, and junior Caitlin Soliwoda 


were two of four Sacramento State gymnasts who went to the NCAA 
Regionals in Seattle. 
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to 201/- 


Andre Newell 


@andre_newell24 





The NCAA Division I 
men’s basketball season offi- 
cially came to a close on April 
3, but Sacramento State has 
had longer than 10 days to 
think about its below .500 
season. 

‘The Hornets’ season came 
to an end after suffering an 89- 
70 loss to Eastern Washington 
in the quarterfinal game of the 
Big Sky Conference Tourna- 
ment on March 9 after beating Idaho State 
91-76 in the first round two. days prior. 

“There was a lot of emotion after the 
(Eastern Washington) game,” Sac State 
coach Brian Katz said. “That was the last 
time that team was ever going to play to- 
gether and everyone wanted to win for the 
seniors.” 

The quarterfinals loss capped Sac State's 
fourth campaign below .500 in the last five 
seasons at 13-18 (9-9 Big Sky). 

“We had a rough beginning to the sea- 
son,” Katz said. “We struggled during the 
preseason losing our first three games 

- but we also had some good league wins.” 

Going into next season, Sac State will 
be without its starting senior front court 
in center Eric Stuteville and forward Nick 
Hornsby, and sixth-man guard Trevis Jack- 
son. Between all three graduating seniors, 
the tri-captains averaged 25 points and 15 
rebounds per game. 

“T expect Joshua (Patton), James (Her- 
rick) and CJ (Jacobs) to really step up this 
year,” Katz said. “They’ve been groomed by 
Nick and Eric and I think that they will be 
ready to play.” 

Role players such as junior Jiday Ugbaja 
and freshman Matt Battaglia will most likely 
see more playing time this season as well. 

A new addition to the team will be in- 
coming freshman forward Bryce Fowler 
from Agua Fria High School in Avondale, 
Arizona. Fowler was a first team all-league 
selection and helped the Owls to a school-re- 
cord 29 wins and a trip to the Arizona state 
championship game. 

Katz says that the team is currently do- 
ing “heavy recruiting’ and will sign two 
more players that best fit the needs of the 
Hornets on and off the court. 
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MEN’S BASKETBALL 


Hornets look ahead 
8 seaso 








MICHAEL ZHANG - The State Hornet - 


Sacramento State junior Marcus Graves averaged 5.3 
assists per game and finished second in the Big Sky. 


Sac State will also be returning three 
starters next season in freshman guard 
Izayah Mauriohooho-Le’afa, junior guard 
Marcus Graves and junior forward Justin 
Strings. The Hornets will also be returning 
sophomore guard Jeff Wu, who suffered a 
knee injury two games into conference play. 

According to Katz, Graves and Strings 
will be co-captains next season and will be 
looking to carry the leadership roles that 
Hornsby and Stuteville brought to Sac State. 

“(Hornsby and Stuteville) were two big 
pieces of our team,” Graves said. “Nick was 
a guy that always brought the fire and Eric 

ras a lead-by-example type of guy. But we 
have to fill that void next year and I think 


Josh (Patton) is going to be big for us.” 


Strings led the team in scoring with 15.9 
points per game. He averaged 5.5 rebounds 
per contest and received all-Big Sky Confer- 
ence honors. 

“Without Marcus setting me up for easy 
buckets, I wouldn’t have been able to have 
success,” Strings said. “I feel ike from that 
perspective, you take the honor and it’s 
nice but you have to stay humble and know 
that there is work to do if we want to get to 
where we need to be.” 

Graves averaged 13.9 points, 3./ re- 
bounds and 5.3 assists per game. He was 
second in the Big Sky in assists and became 


just the seventh player in program history to 


reach 300 assists (305). Katz said he believes 
Graves could potentially be an all-confer- 
ence player this upcoming season. 

“Tt would obviously be nice to be an 
all-conference player,” Graves said. “But at 
the same time, I’m all about the wins. All 
that really matters to me is winning the Big 
Sky tournament, making it to the NCAA 
Tournament and making Sac State history.” 


VOTE TODAY 


at WWW.aSI.CSUS.edU 








Student Government Elections 
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Sac State vying for national titles 


: 





Photo courtesy of Jackie Pulatie/Sacr 
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The Sacramento State Women’s Volleyball Club team moved from Division II to Division | for this season and finished the season ranked third in the Northern Division. 


_ Volleyball clubs 


gear up for NCVF 
Championships 


Sam Leonard 
@leonard6797 





After seven months of com- 
petition, the Sacramento State 
men’s and women’s volleyball 
club teams are heading to the 
National Collegiate Volleyball 
Federation Championships from 
April 13-15 in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The men’s club enters the 
tournament as the No. | ranked 
team in the Northern Division 


while holding the No. 11 spot in 
the nation. 

Sac State’s women’s team — 
which moved from Division II to 
— finished 
its regular season as the third- 
ranked club in the Northern Di- 
vision after defeating Chico State 
(ranked No. 3 in the nation at the 
time), Nevada and Sonoma State 
in its final three games. 

“This season has been the best 
of the four years I have played,” 
said Sac State middle blocker 
Jackie Pulatie. “Not only did we 


Division I this year 


move up to Division I and have a 
successful season, but this is also 
the best group of girls I have ever 
played with — talent and person- 
ality wise.” 

Pulatie, the former club pres- 
ident, was one of 15 players 
to make the Las Vegas Open 
All-Tournament team on March 
17. After handing over the presi- 
dential duties to fifth-year player 
Sam Wheeler, the pair went on a 
coaching search and found Mark 
Reuter and Kate Reuter at the 
beginning of this season. 

“Our club has had a different 
coach for the past five years, so 
we wanted to make sure we were 
making the right choice in hiring 
new coaches again,” Pulatie said. 
“Mark and Kate both coached 
and played at UC Davis for 
many years, so we had seen them 
around whenever we played Da- 
vis. Hiring them was a huge suc- 
cess for our club.” 

Between the two of them, 
Mark and Kate have 13 years 


of collegiate volleyball coaching 
experience. 
“They 


with our team, and they are 100 


communicate well 
percent reliable and committed 
to our team and building the 
program, which is something 
we have definitely lacked in the 
past,’ Wheeler said. “Having 
coaches that our team actually 
like and get along with is new and 
it has totally changed the players’ 
attitudes (toward) each other and 


volleyball — we are a much more 
cohesive team.” 

Sac State’s men’s volleyball 
club hasn’t much of any prob- 
lems with cohesion and chemis- 
try as five of its players — Chase 
Atkins (first team), John Fluette 
(first team), Clint Syftestad (sec- 
ond team), Sahib Sidhu (second 
team) and_Jose Rojas (honorable 
mention) —- made the all-con- 
ference team, according to Sac 
State Sport Clubs Advisor Josh 
Mandel-Sonner. 


“This year our goal in terms 


of strategy was to be that team 
that was known as being difficult 
to play, did not make mistakes 
and never gave up easy points to 
the other team,” Fluette said. 

Syftestad, who is the club trea- 
surer, said the team placed fifth 
in the Far Westerns Tournament 
hosted by UC Davis against 30 
other teams and took first at the 
Las Vegas Open on Feb. 11 and 
March 17, respectively. 

“Our plans and hopes for na- 
tionals are to play with intensity 
and focus for every point (and) 
we know we have the talent and 
heart to place well,” Syftestad 
said. “We just need to not take 
for granted who is on the other 
side of the net and fight hard as 
if every point is game point.” 

The men’s club, which was 
established in 1980, will be look- 
ing for its first national title since 
1997. Meanwhile, the women’s 
club will be vying for its first na- 
tional championship in its 15- 
year program history. 
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of $800K tracks 


COURT DOCS SHOW CLAIMS MANUFACTURER 
PROVIDED ‘UNSUITABLE’ TRACKS IN 2014 


Sami Soto 
@Sami_joe8 


Matthew Nobert 
@mnobert2020 


The California State University Board 
of ‘Trustees filed a lawsuit against manu- 
facturer Mondo USA on March 14 due to 
the appearance and performance of the 
$853,270 tracks at Hornet Stadium. 

‘The board is suing the manufacturer 
for a breach of contract, breach of express 
warranty, breach of implied warranty of 
commercial fitness and merchantability 
and breach of the implied covenant of 
good, faith and fair dealing. 

Issues first arose with the main athletic 
track and warm-up track two months after 
Sac State signed off on its completion in 
July 2014. 

The university notified Mondo USA of 
discoloration and staining in the green and 
gold color scheme of the track, according 
to an 89-page lawsuit obtained by The 
State Hornet. 

“Since the installation of both the main 
athletic and warm-up track, both tracks 
have experienced considerable fading, 
staining, and related conditions rendering 
the appearance and performance of each 
track unsuitable for their intended use,” 
the CSU claimed on page five (section 18, 
lines 9-11) of the lawsuit. 

A warranty of five years was given 
by Mondo USA for full coverage of any 
manufacturing flaws as long as the tracks 
were maintained to the standards Mondo 
recommended. 

“However, in no event shall any manu- 
facturing defect affecting only the aesthet- 
ics and not the performance of any Spec- 
ified Product require Mondo to provide 
anything other than a reasonable aesthetic 


solution,’ Mondo USA said on page 89 of 


the case document. 


Mondo USA also blamed the mainte 


nance staff at Sac State for the poor con- 
dition of the tracks, but the CSU stated 
on page five of the lawsuit that “its em- 
ployees and agents, have at all times main- 
tained both the main athletic track and 
the warm-up track in manner consistent 
with Defendants’ recommendations and 
specifications.” 

Last fall, Mondo USA attempted to fix 
the issues by laying a protective coating on 
the tracks, but Sac State claims it made the 
situation worse and further damaged the 
performance of the surface. 

Sac State issued a statement to The 
State Hornet via email saying “the univer- 
sity is continuing to work with Mondo to 
address our concerns.” 

The CSU states on page six of the law- 
suit that the state of the tracks have “dam- 
aged Sacramento State’s reputation as a 
venue for a variety of professional and col- 
lege sporting events in that the condition 
and appearance of the track regularly is 
depicted during sporting and other events 
taking place at Hornet Stadium.” 

Sac State is set to host the Big Sky 
Championships from May 10-13 and the 
USA ‘Track & Field Junior and Senior Na- 
tionals from June 22-25, but there’s been 
no word on if the lawsuit will affect its 
hosting duties. 

The Sac State track and field depart- 
ment could not be reached for comment 
regarding the lawsuit. 

“We cannot comment on active legal 
cases,’ said Sac State Assistant Athletics 
Director Brian Berger in an email to The 
State Hornet. 

Mondo USA could not be reached by 
‘The State Hornet as of press time. 

The trial date between the CSU Board 
of ‘Irustees and Mondo USA is set for 
Sept. 14 — three months after the outdoor 
track and field season 1s over. 


TRACK & FIELD 


CSU sues builder 


Keep Calm 


and Transit On 
Campus is growing | 
next semester! 


SAMI SOTO - The State Hornet 


Do you drive to campus? 


Come learn what’s new for fall! 


Hinde Auditorium 


Wed. April 26th 11:00 am - 1:00 pm 
Tues. May 2nd 11:00 am - 1:00 pm 


More info 











The California State University Board of Trustees filed a lawsuit against Mondo USA on March 
14 due to the appearance and performance of the tracks at Hornet Stadium. 
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10 YEARS OF PRIDE 


Art to take 





PRIDE in 


PRIDE Center alumni put work on display for 
upcoming 10 Queer Years’ gallery exhibit 


Matthew Nobert 
@munobert2020 


Iconic symbols and _ colors, 
compelling film and fine art sur- 
rounding the LGBT rights move- 
ment created by alumni of the 
PRIDE Center and current fac- 
ulty will be showcased in the “10 
Queer Years” gallery in the Uni- 
versity Union beginning April 24. 

All three artists bring a differ- 
ent medium to the gallery, with 
Rob Fatal creating a multimedia 
installation, Peter Benson resur- 
recting his posters from his time 
working with the PRIDE Center 


and Jamil Moises Liban-Ortanez 


Meet the artists 
who will be in the 


gallery! 





bringing a fine art element to the 
exhibit. 

The gallery is set to show the 
impact of being a part of the 
LGBT community and the influ- 
ence that the PRIDE Center has 
had on their work. 

“I want people to see what a 
major role the PRIDE Center has 
here on campus and how great it 
is for artists who are part of the 
LGBT community to have an 
opportunity to showcase their 
work,” said Rebecca Voorhees, 
the design, identity and studio 
manager of the University Union 
Art Gallery. “It’s important to see 
how their backgrounds have real- 
ly influenced them as artists.” 


PETER BENSO 


Upon arriving at Sacramento 
State, Peter Benson — who. grad- 
uated from the university in 2011 
— had still not come out publicly 
as being gay and struggled finding 
his way until he saw the PRIDE 
Center with the familiar rainbow 
symbol that signified a place of 
acceptance. 

“I was looking for help to em- 
brace who I was and the way I 
found the center before even read- 
ing a letter was being able recog- 


The artists hope that visitors 
see the forces that have made the 
LGBT rights movement. what it 
is today through the evolution of 
their own work as members of the 
LGBT community. 

“Viewers might not come away 
with a message per se, but they 
may get the sense that there’s defi- 
nitely two powerful forces that are 
driving the history of the LGBT 
movement — the progress and 
the antagonism,” Benson said. 

The gallery will open April 24 
and run through May 18 with an 
opening reception on April 27 
featuring a lecture from Benson 
and Fatal as well as a O&A with 


the artists. 
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Peter Benson made a design, ‘Love Gun,’ for the PRIDE Center in 2011 to 
promote events. Upon the unveiling of the design, Benson saw backlash 
from Sacramento State due to the design and the visage of the gun. 





nize that symbol and know that 
arrangement of colors was a sign 
of allyship,” Benson said. 

Benson grew up in a bohemian 
home with a seemingly unlimited 
amount of art supplies and sup- 
port from his family, as his grand- 
mother and father were “very ar- 
tistic in their own night.” 

As Benson started to identify 
as gay, he sought inspiration from 
leaders of the community who 
were musicians, activists, speakers 


and artists. One of these leaders 
was Gilbert Baker, the creator 
of the rainbow symbol that has 
meant sanctuary and peace for so 
many in the LGBT community, 
who died this March at the age of 
65. 

“He is one example of how very 
economically one can use a simple 
arrangement of colors to create 
a recognizable image from some- 
thing so simple as the rainbow, but 
contain (such) profound meaning, 


representation, and inclusivity for 
so many people,” Benson said. 

‘Taking this idea of simplicity, 
Benson implements a strategic use 
of colors and symbols to make an 
easily identifiable and impactful 
design of his own. 

“I myself saw an opportunity to 
elevate the caliber of the promo- 
tions for the PRIDE Center and 
the dignity of which they com- 
municate their events and who 
they are,” Benson said. “The first 
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10 YEARS OF PRIDE 
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Donna, left, played by Alex Hernandez, makes a pact with struggling celebrity Rob 
Fatal, right, as himself, to become the greatest celebrity. in ‘La Bamba 2: Hell is a Drag’ 
—an ‘all-drag, camp, parody sequel’.to ‘La Bamba.’ 


way I could-do that was (to) create some- 
thing that they found relatable, whether 
it’s a symbol that’s recognizable but it’s 
arranged in an unconventional way ... 
or there is (a) powerful set of colors that 
evoke meaning.” 


ROB FATAL 


Sac State faculty member Rob Fatal is 
a filmmaker who focuses on issues faced 
by the LGBT community through un- 
conventional and unique styles and film- 
making ideas. 

Fatal identifies as Queer, Latinx and 
Native American. He grew up in a difhi- 
cult environment and struggled with how 
to handle his future life and the path he 
would take, but found art to be his outlet. 

“My passion for art started after a 
childhood and _ adolescence plagued 
with abuse, neglect, violence, sexual de- 
pravity, toxic masculinity, machismo and 
generational trauma stemming from the 
colonization of my Native American an- 
cestors,’ Fatal said. “I found myself in 
the closet, isolated, depressed and con- 


JAMIL MOISES LI 


Liban-Ortanez is a transgender artist 
who grew up in Daly City and graduat- 
ed from Sac State with three bachelor’s 
degrees in issues of race, gender and sex- 
uality in contemporary art and culture. 

Over the past six years Liban-Ortanez 





Benson said he sees this art gallery as a 
reflection of what he helped build with the 
PRIDE Center and of the professionalism 
and dignity with which the PRIDE Center 


conducts itself. 





templating everything from suicide to 
priesthood.” 

Film became the most easily under- 
standable art form for Fatal, allowing 
him to deal with what was going on with- 
in his mind and it became a kind of ther- 
apy, he said. 

“T needed a method to begin to exam- 
ine all that was inside of me,” Fatal said. 
“Filmmaking seemed to be a language 
most could understand and so I set out to 
start making films documenting my per- 
spective and experiences on life.” 

Fatal has made several films includ- 
ing: “Mi Familia 2: Class Order Family 
Tribe,” “La Bamba 2: Hell is a Drag” 


se 
. 


and “Playing Dead 


AN-ORTANEZ — 


has worked with the PRIDE Center 
in cross-cultural education to. cultivate 
awareness of transgressive social justice 
and is also a program director for LYR- 
IC, an organization for LGBT youth 
based out of the Bay Area. 
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RICARDO CORONADO - The State Hornet 


Jade Phoenix Martinez shares poetry about the struggles faced by transgender women of color in the University Union Ballroom on April 6. 


‘An Evening of Spoken Word’ opens Pride Week 


Poet Jade Phoenix Martinez speaks out about violence against transgender women 


Ricardo Coronado 
@T heStateHornet 





Poetic expression poured from 


Jade Phoenix Martinez’s mouth 


as she stepped onstage to speak 
about the troubles faced by trans- 
gender women. 

As part of Pride Week, Unique 
Programs and the PRIDE Center 
presented “An Evening of Spoken 
Word” on April 6 in the Univer- 
sity Union Ballroom with Mart- 
nez, a transgender woman who 
travels speaking to encourage the 
LGBT community. 

During her presentation, Mar- 
tinez spoke about the murders of 
transgender women. 


“I don’t have to keep reading 
name after name after name,” 
Martinez said. “Here in America, 
in 2017, there have been 12 trans 
women of color (murdered) at a 
rate that not even this poem can 
keep up with.” 

Martinez said that she changes 
the names and murder rate statis- 
tics every time she speaks because 
of continued violence against 
transgender women. 

“My poetry is partly unpack- 
ing the things that have hurt me 
(and) naming the things I been 
traumatized with,” Martinez said. 

After having lost her grandfa- 
ther at a young age, Martinez said 
she realized that her poetic ex- 
pression should aim at supporting 





“A lot of my work is vulnerable and 


honest — it comes from not bein 


afraid to 


tell the things that | have gone through.” 


- Jade Phoenix Martinez 


Poet 





transgender women of color. 

“I didn’t wake up one morning 
to find my skin and masculinity 
shed away overnight,” Martinez 
said. “Rather, I think of my gen- 
der and identity as something that 
is more fluid. 

“A lot of my work is vulnera- 
ble and honest it comes from 
not being afraid to tell the things 


that I have gone through. Show- 
ing vulnerability and overcoming 
helps others in similar situations 
believe that they can do this too.” 
The poetry and stories Marti- 
nez told resonated with students 
- both those who had heard her 
before, and those who were expe- 
riencing her poetry for the first 
time. 


This is the third time I’ve seen 
her,” said Yozantil Lagunas Guer- 
rero, a third-year Sacramento 
State student. “She’s an amazing 
human being and her work ‘is so 
impactful to trans communities.” 

Martinez’s message reached a 
student at another campus, Sid 
Rix, an American River College 
student who wasn’t sure who Mar- 
tinez was, but felt connected to 
the stories of Martinez’s struggle. 

“Just the way she put every- 
thing together, it just really reso- 
nated with me.” Rix said. “I have 
a huge love for the ocean and the 
way Martinez was able to tie in 
nature and internalize that we 
truly are just stardust and that all 


of us are just human beings.” 
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MYHA SANDERFORD - The State Hornet 


Sacramento State freshman Johanna Bulaong performs a poem at the Poetry slam night 
in the Residence Halls Dining Commons on April 7. Bulaong was the winner of the spoken 


word competition and received a $100 prize. 
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Dining Commons slammed with slam poetry as 
students express themselves at first-ever event 


Andre Newell 
@andrenewell 24 





Sacramento State students gathered to- 
gether in the Dining Commons on Friday 
night to listen to their fellow classmates ex- 
press themselves at the slam poetry night 
hosted by KSSU radio. 

‘This. was the very first time that KSSU 
has hosted a spoken word event for stu- 
dents to take the stage and tell their life 
stories the way that they want to tell it. “I 
thought that all of the poets were great,” 
said KSSU Director of Promotions Alex 
Wilson. 

As. well as the students who came to 
see their friends, there were students who 
just so happened to be at the Dining Com- 
mons, unaware of the recitations about to 
take place, but even after they were done 
eating, they stayed to watch all of the stu- 
dents recite their poems. 

According to Wilson, that was ultimate- 
ly the best part of the night. 

There were poems of all types, includ- 
ing a story about a bad first date while us- 
ing the Tinder app from freshman Johanna 
Bulaong. 

~Bulaong was the winner of the spoken 
word competition and received a $100 first 
place prize. | 

The poem, titled “Exotic,” told Bu- 
laong’s story about how her first date 
with a guy she matched with did not go 
as planned, but her story also had a very 
strong message about equal rights. 

“Tell me that you think of me when you 
are in class and when you're driving when 
people are driving past,” the poem reads. 
“Tell me about my culture and my world 


and that inequality makes your fist curl.” 

Bulaong used her poem to express how 
she would rather be respected not only as 
a woman, but as a woman of color, instead 
of being talked about as “exotic.” 

“Poetry is something that I have been 
doing for a long time, but I’ve been slack- 
ing a little bit because I am a biology major 
and poetry has nothing to do with that,” 
said Bulaong. “But lately I have been try- 
ing to get back into it because it’s definite- 
ly an outlet for emotions and how you are 
feeling.” 

Another poem came from freshman Gi- 
anni Pina as he took the listeners through a 
journey of heartbreak. 

“T was trying to express a lot of the feel- 
ings I feel when it comes to that trust and 
love in someone when it’s broken,” Pina 
said. “You commonly hear about getting 
cheated on from the female’s perspective, 
so that’s where this poem came from. 
There was a lot of energy behind this and 
anger because that’s what it feels like to go 
through heartbreak.” 

‘This was Pina’s fourth time performing 
in front of a slam poetry crowd; usually he 
performs spoken word. 

“When it comes to spoken word, I nev- 
er like to go into there and not feel like I 
can go onstage and speak my heart out 
to people,” he said. “That’s what is tough 
about spoken word because it’s your per- 
sonal mind frame and emotions, giving it 
on the stage and being able to express that 
through the anguish that it took to make 
those words possible.” 

KSSU will be hosting Trivia Night for 
its next event. Trivia Night will take place 
on Tuesday, April 18 from 7-9 p.m. in the 
Redwood Room in the University Union: 
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COPINION 2 


The LGBT community has cer- 
tainly come a long way from when 
Sacramento State argued that a gay 
club shouldn’t be allowed on cam- 
pus because LGBT people were 
“unapprehended felons.” 

Yet, the 2015 US. Supreme 
Court decision that recognized 
same-sex marriage as a constitu- 
tional nght certainly doesn’t mean 
that the struggle for equality for 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender 
people, and others who don’t fit 
expected sexual and gender roles, 
is Over. 

For example, in 17 states it is 
legal — even for the state govern- 
ment — to discriminate in employ- 
ment on the basis of sexual orienta- 
tion or gender identity. In 28 states, 
it is legal to discriminate in housing 
against LGBT people. 

These issues are left to the states 
because there is no federal law 
completely banning discrimination 
on the basis of sexual orientation or 


gender identity, while federal laws 


do exist to prevent racial, religious - 


or gender discrimination. 

On Apnmil 7, the U.S. Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964’s prohi- 
bition of discrimination on the basis 
of sex also applies to sexual orienta- 
tion, but the 11th and 2nd circuits 
came to opposite conclusions in 
similar cases, which sets up the issue 
for a Supreme Court battle. 

But with Donald Trump in the 
White House for the foreseeable 
future —— and already having one 
pick for the Supreme Court under 
his belt — foreseeing how long the 
Supreme Court will remain a pro- 
tector of LGBT nights is a purely 
speculative exercise. 

Just last month, President Trump 
rescinded an Obama executive or- 
der requiring federal contractors 
to provide documentation showing 
that they do not discriminate. He 
also rescinded Obama’s guidelines 
allowing transgender students to 
use the bathroom of their choice 


Even when they are positive, 
however, changes in the law can 
only do so much. 2016 was the 
deadhest year on record for trans- 
gender individuals, with 27 killed in 
the United States that year, accord- 
ing to The Advocate. 

And as of March 22, eight 
transgender people have been killed 
thus far in 2017, according to The 
Advocate. 

A substantial majority of the vic- 
tims in both years have been trans- 
gender women of color, and the 
numbers are likely understated be- 
cause of some murders going unre- 
ported and victims being identified 
by biological sex. 

Forty percent of homeless youth 
are LGBT; according to a 2011 
UCLA study, and 68 percent were 
kicked out of their house once their 
sexual orientation or gender identi- 
ty was revealed to their families. 

In the world of sports, there has 
certainly been change but there 1s 
still a strong current of anti-LGBT 
sentiment. 

Statistically few players in the 
NFL, MLB and NBA have come 
out —— and most of them after re- 
tirement. In the NFL, for example, 
there are currently no openly gay 
players; six came out after retire- 
ment, and only one has ever been 
drafted (Michael Sam was released 
by the Rams before the start of the 
season, however). 

And in spite of the progress of 
the past several decades in LGBT 
equality, about one-third of Amer- 
icans remain opposed to same-sex 
marriage and 28 percent maintain 
that sex between consenting adults 
of the same sex should be illegal, 
according to a 2016 Gallup Poll. 

And so, increased visibility and 
some equal rights do not mean that 
discrimination, fear and alienation 
are issues that the LGBT commu- 
nity no longer has to face. 

‘There is always the temptation 
in a social movement to stop paying 
attention and pushing the envelope 
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Editorial: Struggle for LGBT equality not over 


Recent gains in gay, transgender rights shouldn't obscure obstacles 
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BY THE NUMBERS 


In spite of recent gains, LGBT Americans still face significant struggles including 
legal discrimination in many states, violence, continued prejudice and high rates 
of homelessness — particularly among youth who come out to their families. 
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Number of states where it is legal to discriminate 
because of sexual orientation and gender identity 


Number of transgender Americans murdered itn 2016 


Yas 


Percent of Americans who still believe gay or Goes 
relationships should be illegal 


information according to The Advocate, Gallup and UCLA 





Ny Percent of homeless youth who identify as LGBT 


JOHN FERRANNINI - The State Hornet 


“The most important thing allies can do is to listen to the LGBT people in 
their lives and try to understand that the reason for political advocacy is the 
dignity of the people themselves: people who time and time again have 
proven resilient in the face of opposition — and who certainly will again.” 


once a major civil nghts landmark 
has been achieved. 

For example, the struggle for 
women’s rights went through a lull 
in the 1950s, with many. women 
returning to the home after being 
employed during World War IL. 

LGBT people and their allies 
have to continue to make their voic- 
es heard — and not just on social 
media. Activists like Harvey Milk 
and George Raya used old-fash- 


ioned organizing tactics and 


groundwork to affect political and. 


then legislative change. 
And considering that the LGBT 


community. is smaller in size than 


many other historically marginal- 
ized groups, keeping up the pres- 
sure 1s even more imperative. 

For allies, it can be tempting to 
take a paternalistic attitude toward 
LGBT people and to view them 


primarily as an interest group to 


protect. 

But the most important thing al- 
lies can do is to listen to the LGBT 
people in their lives and try to un- 
derstand that the reason for politi- 
cal advocacy is the dignity of the 
people themselves: people who time 
and time again have proven. resil- 
ient in the face of opposition —— and 
who certainly will again. 
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‘lo be gay and Catholic is to be 


homosexuality, But what got un- 
der my skin was the fact :so many 
otherwise devout Catholics threw 
away so many teachings — partic- 
ularly those championed by Pope 
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Opinion: ‘Coming out’ as a gay Catholic - 


mired in a web of what seem like Francis —— because they were too w 
contradictions. The church con- “liberal.” 
demns “homosexual acts,” yet as Throughout- 2016 I watched 
much as 58 percent of the priests the spread of sentiments that 
may be gay themselves, according sounded more like they came out x ry 
to a 2000 estimate. of the mouth of Milo Yiannopou- i Pe ' 
The religion is based on love, — los than from the Prince of Peace. 8 CCR Re Pere ret Peer. 
incarnate in the person of Jesus. And in the meantime, the 2 Sveveo ie Becrey and, verse meee 
Yet my love remains designated by LGBT people I knew and worked — 
the church an “objective disorder.” with didn’t seem “objectively 
And so when I realized I was disordered.” 
gay as a later teenager, I spent a And so, exhausted with the 
lot of time asking why it had to be hypocrisy of “alt-right” ideology 
me, why this cross was the one ’'d masquerading as Catholic, being oo] 
been chosen to bear. gay didn’t seem like a big deal any- 
1 asked myself what childhood more and I cracked. I came out. I 
trauma | must've gone through stopped going to mass (after all, I 
that made me this way. Either way, _ was living in sin anyway). | 
I figured, if these feelings didn’t go I realized there wasn’t any 4 wg : 
away, celibacy wasn’t that much of childhood trauma or psychologi- Photo by Nheyob/Wikimedia Commons 
a price to pay for eternal life. cal damage, and as gay people we | The Roman Catholic Church simultaneously teaches that ‘homosexual tendencies’ are ‘objectively 
And people already called me have nothing to apologize for. disordered’ but that gay people ‘must be accepted with respect, compassion, and sensitivity.’ 
“Father-John” in jest, so maybe It was exciting, of course, and 
the priesthood was the right ca- my life fora while became an end- _ tween a lonely repression or excit- asked why he had been aban- in some uncomfortable situations 
reer path. less party of trying new things. ing but lonely promiscuity. doned, betrayed, scoffed at, beat- asa Catholic, and maybe trying to 
What attracted me to Catholi- But I learned that the awkward But I refuse to believe that. And en and left for dead. keep from going too far with my 
cism was the certainty of knowing _ relationship between the church I realized that when, at Sunday But as Easter Sunday reveals, | newly discovered sexuality will put 
the absolute truth. Christ assured and the LGBT community hurts mass again for the first time ina Jesus wasn’t really forsaken, be- me in awkward situations as a eay. 
St. Peter that the gates of hell both. _. few months, I heard Jesus ask his cause God never abandons his. man. 
would never prevail against the ‘The church has beautiful things father from the cross in the gospel children. Jesus came, after all, to But if love is your guiding prin- 
church, that when the pope spoke _ to teach about human sexuality-- reading “My God, my God, why _ seek out and be with those rejected _ ciple, you can’t go wrong. 
doctrine we are bound to obey as _ the symbol of the complete giving have you forsaken me?” and derided by the society of his And if life is about expanding 
though God himself were saying of oneself to the other.’ Without a Jesus entered into every form day — and ours. the possibility for love, then what 
it. moral guide on this journey, I cer- of human dysfunction and sin Catholicism taught me that — seems like a contradiction — gay 
I was, as many are, content to tainly did some things I regret. I during his passion. He was so love requires sacrifice. My love for and Catholic — isn’t really one 
accept Catholic teaching about felt as though my choice was be- removed from his father that he people of the same sex will put me after all. 
<?) 
® e ® 
Now that you've heard our opinion, let us know what you think! Send letters 
9 e . e @ A 
to the editor to editor@statehornet.com or submit them in-person at Del Norte 
e e 
Hall, room 1006. Letters must be signed and may be edited for length and 
e e a « a 
Clarity. Use the hashtag #SacStateSays to weigh in on social media! 
| >) 
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